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REFORMS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT^ 

REED SMOOT 
United States Senator from Utah 

EVERY citizen, certainly every student of government, 
is familiar with the defects in the organization and 
procedure of the federal government. Most of these 
defects are of long standing, but it has required the prosecution 
of a great war, and the attendant expansion of governmental 
activity and authority, to focus the public gaze upon the ways 
and means of government administration and upon the de- 
ficiencies of our existing governmental machinery. Today, 
everyone connected with the government service is keenly 
alive to the necessity for reform in its organization and meth- 
ods. No more important questions are now pending in Con- 
gress than those relative to the standardization of salaries of 
federal employees, to the budget plan, and to a reorganization 
of the executive departments. These matters are all related. 
All bear directly upon the question of improving the public 
service and decreasing the cost of government. 

I should be ungracious if I did not acknowledge that Con- 
gress is responsive to the public interest that has been aroused 
in questions of this kind and I am glad to express my approval 
of their public consideration. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of public discussion of these questions. My hope 
is to contribute in some small measure information that may 
stimulate public interest and crystallize public opinion con- 
cerning the movement to put our government upon a mod- 
ern businesslike basis. 

The government of the United States is probably the only 
great business establishment in the world that conducts its 
affairs without any correlated financial program or any con- 
sistent fiscal policy. Responsibility for the government's finan- 
cial program is scattered. Not only is it shared by the legis- 

1 A paper originally prepared and delivered as an address before the 
National Budget Committee in New York, revised and presented as a paper 
read by title at the Academy Meeting in New York City, May 23, 1921. 
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lative and executive branches as a whole, but in each branch 
it is so divided and subdivided as to be virtually non-existent. 

On the executive side of the government, each department, 
bureau, office, board and commission prepares its estimates of 
appropriations independently. Neither the president nor the 
cabinet exercises any real control over these estimates. They 
are assembled in the Treasury Department, but the work done 
there is purely mechanical and mathematical. The Treasury 
has no authority to revise or coordinate the estimates prepared 
by bureau chiefs or department heads. The estimates trans- 
mitted to Congress are haphazard, and disjointed. They do 
not represent the best judgment even of the estimators who pre- 
pare them, but are purposely exaggerated in the expectation 
that they will be reduced by Congress. 

A certain administrative officer said to me once, after the 
passage of the appropriation act carrying the item for his 
bureau, " Well, Senator, you treated us all right." 

" What do you mean," I said to him. " We cut off about 
one-third of the amount you asked for." 

" Yes, I know that," the officer replied, " but when we pre- 
pared our estimates we purposely added 40 per cent to the 
amount we actually needed, because we expected the com- 
mittee would cut us down about in that proportion. So as a 
matter of fact we got all we expected, and certainly all we 
wanted." 

This is the usual state of mind of department heads and 
bureau chiefs with regard to their estimates. 

But this lack of responsibility — or this division of respon- 
sibility — is not peculiar to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. When the departmental estimates reach Congress they 
are parceled out in each House to a number of appropriating 
committees. There are seven such committees in the Senate 
and there were ten in the House of Representatives before the 
consolidation of the appropriating committees of the House. 
Here, again, the procedure is loose, and disjointed. The vari- 
ous financial requirements of the government are not consid- 
ered in their relation to one another. The bills making appro- 
priations are nowhere brought together and considered as a 
unit. In each House, moreover, revenue bills are assigned 
to still other committees, so that no facilities are provided in 
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Congress for the intelligent correlation of the financial needs 
of the government with ways and means of raising revenue. 

Under these conditions who is responsibile for the financial 
program of the government? Not the heads of departments 
or bureaus, for they are merely performing ministerial duties 
that are imposed upon them by Congress. Not the President, 
surely, for the law does not require him to revise the depart- 
mental estimates. Not the individual committees of Congress, 
for each committee does only a relatively small part in deter- 
mining the government's financial program. Not either 
House of Congress alone, because each body constitutionally 
shares its responsibilities with the other. And if we conclude 
that Congress as a whole must assume the responsibility for the 
financial program of the government, we must make the reser- 
vation that at the present time Congress has no machinery with 
which to discharge that responsibility effectively. 

The government is notorious for the lack of uniformity in 
its systems of accounting. The administrative officers in each 
department and establishment have their own ideas and tastes 
with respect to methods of accounting and bookkeeping, and 
so we find today in the executive brcmch of the government 
practically as many different systems of accounting for appro- 
priations and funds as there are separate executive establish- 
ments. There is no central agency that has the power either 
to standardize methods of accounting or to collect and cor- 
relate information to show the cost of government business. 
There is no agency which can give to Congress or to the public 
the facts concerning the business of the government that 
correspond to those given periodically to the stockholders of any 
private corporation by its management: the value of its re- 
sources, the amount and character of its obligations, its earn- 
ings, and its expenses. It is therefore not surprising that 
Congress is not always able to make appropriations with the 
wisdom the public has a right to expect in its most important 
legislative body. Lacking definite, classified, continuous in- 
formation with regard to the organization and activities of 
the executive services, Congress has been compelled to resort 
to committee hearings in order to carry out its constitutional 
function of determining the financial needs of the government 
and the manner in which they shall be supplied. Necessarily, 
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owing to the size of its problem, Congress has had to divide 
itself into numerous sub-committees, each of which undertakes 
to gather, almost at first hand, the information required for 
even a hasty consideration of its part of the many-sided 
problem of financing the government. 

No one realizes the weakness of this system more keenly 
than I. Appropriation bills are framed one by one by differ- 
ent committees, which are frequently without the techniced 
knowledge and administrative experience necessary to protect 
the public from the extravagant estimates of administrative 
officers and to insure adequate provision for the essential work 
of the government. Furthermore, these committees have dif- 
ferent standards by which to measure the requirements of the 
branches of the service whose needs they are considering. 
Certain committees achieve reputations for generosity; other 
committees lean backwards and achieve reputations for par- 
simony. One of the reasons lately urged for the transfer of 
the Coast Guard from the Treasury Department to the Navy 
Department is, in effect, that that service would get more 
liberal appropriations from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
than from the Committee in charge of the supply bills relating 
to the Treasury Department. 

Too often the personality and individual effectiveness of the 
bureau representative who appears before a committee is a 
large factor in influencing its action. Just as courts and juries 
are unconsciously responsive to the skill of an attorney in 
presenting his case, so Congressional committees are uncon- 
sciously influenced by the varying abilities of departmental 
representatives in presenting their arguments for financial 
support. 

The annual appropriation bills are usually prepared and 
passed during the three months from December to March. Of 
this time, only a few weeks can be devoted to committee hear- 
ings. The committees are therefore forced to work under high 
pressure and with extreme speed. A subcommittee of five 
members may be able to devote but a few hours to the con- 
sideration of the requirements of a bureau that spends millions 
of dollars a year for many widely diverse objects. Under such 
conditions as these it is not surprising that an appropriation 
bill is sometimes inadequately considered, however conscien- 
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tious and intelligent and industrious may be the members of 
the committee considering it. 

Congress has been generous in authorizing the use of devices 
for improving business methods in the executive departments 
and independent establishments. It listens with uniform con- 
sideration to suggestions that come from the executive side of 
the government designed to improve the efficiency of that 
branch. But it has been strangely reluctant to add to its own 
working facilities. Congress has, of course, its clerks and 
administrative officers, but no means have been provided 
whereby Congress, or either House, or any committee or mem- 
ber of either House, may obtain independent and accurate in- 
formation concerning the necessity or the effectiveness of the 
work of any government agency. The greatest legislative 
body in the world is therefore compelled to base its most im- 
portant actions upon evidence presented by bureau representa- 
tives at committee hearings — ex parte evidence, prompted by 
natural human motives of self-preservation and self-protection. 

You are all more or less familiar with the provisions 
of the budget bill. This act now definitely charges the 
President with the duty of submitting to Congress for its 
consideration a complete fiscal program. It gives to the 
President, in the Budget Bureau, the machinery he needs to 
revise intelligently and to coordinate the annual estimates of 
departments and bureaus. But what is more important, it 
fixes upon the President the exclusive, undivided respon- 
sibility for the financial proposals which are submitted to 
Congress. 

To the General Accounting Office provided in the national 
budget act is given the duty of prescribing the accounting sys- 
tems to be employed by all agencies of the government. If it 
has a proper conception of its task this office will undertake to 
introduce at once those much needed reforms in the account- 
ing work of the government which would make available at all 
times current and standard information concerning the cost of 
all activities of the government, great and small. 

In establishing this office, however, the budget bill attempts 
to do far more than merely to provide a means to improve the 
accounting procedures of the government, and to supply the 
want long felt by Congress and the public for detailed in- 
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formation about the government's finances. The budget act 
will set up the General Accounting Office as an agency of 
Congress; an agency with no responsibility whatever to the 
executive branch of the government; an agency that will 
keep Congress informed as to the details of departmental busi- 
ness; an agency that will give Congress, or any committee of 
Congress, information concerning the organization, personnel, 
and activities of every office in the executive branch of the 
service. I have spoken of the handicaps under which the com- 
mittees of Congress are now compelled to work, of their neces- 
sary reliance upon the evidence submitted by bureau represen- 
tatives at their brief hearings. And in providing a means 
whereby these committees can obtain complete and unbiased 
information relative to the activities of each government agency 
the budget act promises to remedy the greatest defect of our 
present system of appropriating. 

It was on account of the obvious intention of Congress to 
have the General Accounting Office under its own control that 
the President vetoed the budget bill passed by the last Congress. 
Congress desired an independent auditing office responsible 
to Congress itself. It sought to convert the present nominal 
legislative control over governmental expenditures into a real 
legislative control — ^to place an effective restraint upon depart- 
ment heads and administrative officers generally. I am not 
prepared to say that the President's veto was badly advised. 
I am not prepared to say that the budget bill as it was adopted 
did not confer upon the proposed General Accounting Office 
administrative functions of the first importance, functions which 
should continue to be performed under the supervision of the 
executive branch of the government. The General Account- 
ing Office was to assume all the duties now performed by the 
Comptroller and the six Auditors of the Treasury. These 
officers now audit the accounts of all disbursing and collecting 
agents attached to the various executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments, in order to keep a check upon their 
fidelity. They pass upon the requisitions of disbursing agents 
for advances of funds from which to make payments to credi- 
tors of the government; and no advances of funds may be 
made without their approval. They have the custody of all 
original vouchers, pay rolls, and other evidences of the financial 
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transactions of the government. They superintend the recov- 
ery of debts due the United States. They render advance 
decisions, which are binding upon all officers of the govern- 
ment, in questions involving contemplated disbursements of 
public funds. They audit, in advance, thousands and thousands 
of payments made directly by the Treasury. Without their 
prior approval not one cent of the funds of the government 
may leave the Treasury, for any purpose whatsoever. 

It was my own preference and the preference of a majority 
of the Senate, as expressed in the bill as it originally passed 
the Senate, that Congress make no effort to assume jurisdiction 
over the routine and administrative procedure involved in the 
audit and settlement of the public accounts as now conducted 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury. It was my prefer- 
ence that this procedure be left under the direction of the 
Executive, and that Congress should provide another agency 
for its own purposes — ^an agency without administrative func- 
tions, and with no connection of any sort with the routine 
procedure involved in the payment of public obligations. But 
however these matters are finally settled. Congress must event- 
ually equip itself with some agency to keep it constantly in- 
formed regarding the activities of all branches of the public 
service. When this agency has been provided, when account- 
ing systems have been standardized, and when responsibility 
has been fixed upon the President for the submission of a finan- 
cial program, we shall then have a firm foundation for in- 
telligent and constructive appropriation legislation by Congress. 
It will then be worth while to centralize the authority over such 
legislation and perhaps to concentrate in a single committee of 
each House the power to report money bills. 

Congress is about to undertake a comprehensive survey of 
the machinery of government as it is now in operation, with a 
view to thoroughly overhauling it. A Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reorganization has been established, consisting 
of three members of the Senate and three members of the House 
of Representatives, and a representative of the President who is 
the chairman of the committee. It is the duty of this Committee, 
first, to make a survey of the administrative services of the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of ascertaining fully their authority, 
powers, and duties, their distribution among the executive de- 
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partments, and the duplication of their work; and, second, to 
determine what redistribution of work and what rearrangement 
of services should be made to the end that each executive de- 
partment shall embrace only services closely related to one an- 
other and to the major purposes of the departments to which 
they belong. 

The Joint Committee on Reorganization fully realizes the 
magnitude of its work and the responsibility that rests upon 
Congress to correct existing defects. Practically all the 
anomalies and incongruities of organization and procedure in 
the federal establishment are the result of legislative enact- 
ment. The executive departments and independent establish- 
ments as they exist today are not the product of careful plan- 
ning. They are the result of piecemeal legislation by successive 
congresses, each one of which has added new bureaus, created 
new offices, and assigned new duties, usually in response to the 
demands of particular interests, and rarely with due regard to 
the effect of its action upon the departmental structure as a 
whole. Everyone knows, in a general way, what is wrong with 
our governmental establishment. The greatest trouble is prob- 
ably the lack of control of departmental expenditures and the 
absence of any real responsibility for the economical perform- 
ance of the functions that are assigned to the executive services. 
There are also certain mechanical or structural defects, which 
must be corrected before effective and economical administra- 
tion can be achieved. The principal of these structural de- 
fects are, first, the scattering of similar services, services per- 
forming the same or analogous work, among a number of 
departments; and, second, the inclusion in a single department 
of agencies performing work of different kinds, frequently work 
that has no real connection with the major objects or pur- 
poses which the department was established to accomplish. 

Many examples of these particular faults in the organization 
of the Government could be cited. You are all familiar, of 
course, with the assertions frequently made that such and such 
a number of federal agencies are engaged in engineering oper- 
ations, that so many are conducting educational activities, that 
so many are doing health work, and so on. These assertions 
are made by persons who take little or no account of the in- 
evitable complexity of our governmental organization. But it is 
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nevertheless true that there is not in our executive departments 
a sufficient concentration and coordination of similar or 
analogous work. The Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the States Relations Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and two independent establishments, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, all apportion Federal funds to 
State schools and colleges to be used for education. Again, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Lakes Survey Office of the War Department, and 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department all conduct 
marine surveys, all make navigational charts and maps. Prac- 
tically the only difference between the work of these organiza- 
tions is that of the geographical areas covered. Engineering 
work on a large scale — I refer to civil engineering work of a 
general public character — is carried on extensively by four or 
five departments. The Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has supervision over the government's 
road-building program. The construction of public buildings 
is entrusted to the Office of the Supervising Architect, in the 
Treasury Department. One of the greatest engineering prob- 
lems of the government is that of reclaiming arid lands by 
constructing and operating irrigation systems. This work 
is done by the Reclamation Service, of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The improvement of rivers and harbors and the pres- 
ervation and regulation of our inland navigaible waters is in 
charge of the Corps of Engineers of the Army. Engineering 
work in Alaska is entrusted to still other agencies. All these 
services deal with similar problems, and there seems to be no 
doubt that their maintenance and operation in different de- 
partments, under separate management, results in inferior su- 
pervision, in excessive cost, and in a lack of permanent and 
definite administrative policies for planning and carrying out 
the government's public works program. These are not 
merely isolated examples ; they are characteristic of our pres- 
ent government organization. The form of our existing de- 
partments and the assignment of work among them is largely 
accidental ; and it is therefore inevitable that they should en- 
croach upon one another's fields and that many of them should 
perform similar work. 
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The second important structural fault of which I have spoken 
lies in the composition of certain of our executive departments. 
Everyone will agree that each governmental establishment 
should, so far as possible, be a homogeneous unit — that it 
should be composed wholly of services that have close work- 
ing relations with one another and that unite to achieve a 
common purpose. Yet some of our executive departments in- 
clude bureaus and offices whose work bears no relation to the 
work of other branches of the same departments or to the 
major purposes of the departments themselves. In the Treas- 
ury Department, for example, which was established to collect 
the revenues and to have custody of the public funds — in a 
word, to administer the fiscal affairs of the government — we 
find the Coast Guard, an agency whose duty is to protect 
navigation along our coasts; the Public Health Service, in 
these days largely given over to the maintenance of hospitals 
for the care of disabled veterans of our war with Germany; 
the Office of the Supervising Architect, maintained for the 
purpose of constructing and operating federal buildings; and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, which pays compensation 
and provides insurance to soldiers and sailors. In the War 
Department, we find a large part of the engineering activities 
of the government, including the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and the maintenance of public buildings and parks in 
the District of Columbia. We find there also the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service, which operates public transpor- 
tation facilities on certain inland canals and waterways; and 
we find there the agencies that have charge of our relations 
with the civil governments of our principal colonies, the 
Philippines and Porto Rico. In the Interior Department we 
find the services that are charged with the administration of 
the public domain in its various aspects. But we also find that 
the Interior Department takes care of our relations with the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii and with Indian tribes ; that it 
aids and encourages public education; that it issues patents 
and trade-marks ; and that it has charge of the repair, and to 
some extent the operation, of the Capitol buildings and grounds. 
Finally, we find that the Interior Department supervises the 
administration of certain hospitals, schools, and other similar 
institutions. 
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Such conditions as these are unfortunate, but natural. They 
are the inevitable result of the growth of our governmental 
establishment. But it is certainly time that the government 
should pause and take stock — it is time that its administrative 
machinery should be overhauled and put in order, and that 
the mechanical and structural flaws in its organization should 
be eliminated. It is this task to which the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization is preparing to address itself, the task of mak- 
ing that improvement in the ways and means of public ad- 
ministration — in what might be termed the mechanics of gov- 
ernment — without which there can be little improvement in the 
quality of the service performed and little reduction in its cost. 

In making its survey the Committee will of course have 
the advantage of much work that has already been done. The 
information collected and the suggestions will be of great as- 
sistance. The work of the committees of the House and the 
Senate that have considered the establishment of a Federal 
Budget system, and that have formulated the budget program 
of which I have spoken, will be very valuable. The question 
of introducing reforms in the fiscal methods of the government 
is of course a part of the larger question of overhauling and 
reorganizing the executive machinery ; and the Joint Committee 
on Reorganization will doubtless find it necessary to include 
in its plans for the regrouping of government agencies and 
the reassignment of their duties, specific recommendations de- 
signed to insure a proper coordination and control of their 
activities through the medium of the budget. The Committee 
will fix no definite limitation upon the scope of the work it is 
to do. It will consider the problem of governmental adminis- 
tration from every angle, and it will search out and seek to 
remove the causes of inefficiency and extravagance in the man- 
agement of public affairs, whatever those causes may be. 

As one instance of the well known faults of our government 
organization, I wish to refer to the loose purchasing methods 
that prevail — methods which permit the squandering of public 
funds for needless equipment. During the recent war, the 
military establishment owned 391,999 horses and mules. Ac- 
cording to evidence brought out by the Committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed to investigate War Department 
expenditures, the War Department purchased for these 391,- 
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000 horses and mules, 1,600,000 horse brushes, 2,000,000 nose 
feed-bags, 1,150,000 horse covers, and 2,850,000 halters. It 
ordered, for use on these 391,000 horses and mules, 945,000 
saddles, and over 1,000,000 sets of double harness. Go about in 
Washington today, and you will be struck by the number of 
automobile trucks and passenger automobiles which fly about 
the streets under government labels. Some of these auto- 
mobiles and trucks you will find are just out of the factory. 
All this at a time when " economy and retrenchment " is the 
slogan — at a time when the War Department has in its ware- 
houses thousands of machines for which it has no need, and 
when it has just completed the sale of thousands of other 
machines, at nominal prices, as surplus property. The United 
States government should have a purchasing branch. It 
should take away from the several departments, bureaus, 
boards, and commissions, their present unrestricted authority 
to make independent purchases. It should no longer depend 
upon an interdepartmental committee to award the contracts 
for the vast quantities of materials required by the various 
branches of the service. It should set up an active purchasing 
department, with adequate storage facilities, with a competent 
staff trained in the technical business of determining and 
supplying the material needs of all executive agencies. Only 
in this way can the government obtain that check upon pur- 
chasing methods which is necessary to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in the acquisition and use of equipment and 
supplies. 

Before concluding I desire to refer to the claim made by 
certain critics of the government that vast sums of public 
money will be saved by the proposed reorganization of our 
executive departments and the establishment of better busi- 
ness methods in the Federal service. The.se critics were once 
content to say that hundreds of millions of dollars were wasted 
each year by the United States Government. They are now 
claiming that the mismanagement and faulty organization of 
our executive agencies cause financial losses that can be ex- 
pressed only in terms of billions. Even a casual analysis of 
the current appropriations will show the fallaciousness of such 
claims as these. 
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The total ordinary appropriations for the expenses of the 
Government for the current fiscal year (1921) were ap- 
proximately $4,673,000,000 



Of this amount, there was appropriated for pensions, com- 
pensation, and hospital treatment for ex-soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents — veterans of the Civil War, the Spanish 
American War, and our war with Germany 572,000,000 

For interest on the public debt, and the necessary sinking 
fund contributions to provide for the retirement of the 
pubUe debt 1,240,000,000 

To supply the deficit occasioned by Federal operation of 
railways 1,025,000,000 

For the postal service, which each year returns to the Treas- 
ury in revenues practically the entire amount appropriated 498,000,000 



Thus, of the $4,673,000,000 appropriated for all expenses of 
the government for the fiscal year 1921, the sum of 
$3,335,000,000 was required to cover what might perhaps 
be called the fixed charges pertaining to the Federal 
establishment — expenditures which can in no way be cur- 
tailed by reforms in our budgetary procedure or by depart- 
mental reorganization 3,335,000,000 

The sum of $856,000,000 was allotted for the maintenance of 
our Army and Navy, while only $482,000,000, or approxi- 
mately W/i per cent of the total amount appropriated, 
is for the ordinary expenses of the civil establishments of 
the Govenmient, exclusive of the Postal Service- These two 
items aggregate $1,338,000,000, or 28^4 per cent of the 
total budget for the current fiscal year 1,338,000,000 



It is this portion of the total expenditures of the govern- 
ment that will furnish the principal field for the operations of 
the new Budget Bureau. It is this item in the total bill 
of federal expenses that we hope to reduce by reorganizing 
the government departments and establishing them upon a 
strictly business basis. I do not wish to minimize or belittle the 
results that may be achieved by thoroughly overhauling the 
organization and the financial practices of the government but 
I do desire to present the simple facts with regard to the 
several elements in the present heavy burden upon the nation 
for the maintenance of the Federal establishment. 

We have just fought a great war, and we are now paying 
the price. Our national budget is composed chiefly of items 
necessary to liquidate the cost of our recent mobilization and 
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maintenance of vast military forces. We have a public debt of 
unprecedented size. For many years we must pay interest on 
that debt, and must withdraw from our annucd revenues the 
amounts necessary to provide for its gradual extinction. We 
have thousands of disabled soldiers, and for a long time the 
bills for their treatment in hospitals, their rehabilitation, their 
insurance, pensions, and compensation, will form necessary and 
proper charges against the public Treasury. Moreover, we 
must continue to make adequate provision for maintaining our 
Navy and our Army in order to preserve our national integrity 
and to insure international peace. These items — which I have 
spoken of as our national fixed charges — are costly. They will 
be heavy for many years, in spite of budgetary reforms — in 
spite of the most thorough reorganization of the federal 
departments. 

It is the duty of Congress to give expression in the laws 
to the will of the people for the regulation and administration 
of public business. Its action can not be other than that de- 
manded by the majority of the electorate. If there is a popu- 
lar demand for universal military training, the country will 
have universal military trciining, whatever its cost. If the 
public manifests a desire to pay a bonus to all ex-service men 
— whether rich or poor, disabled or fit — ^the ex-service men will 
have their bonus, regardless of the increased burden upon the 
public Treasury. The public must educate itself, must discuss 
national problems, must decide intelligently with respect to 
questions of public policy, before the national government can 
practice every possible economy^ Congress today hears a 
great cry for the institution of a national budget in order to 
reduce government expenditures; but that cry is no louder 
than the demand heard on all sides for the soldiers' bonus, 
which would increase government expenditures many times 
more than they could be reduced by the most effective budget 
system that could be designed. For many months we have 
heard agitated the question of reorganizing our executive de- 
partments in order to reduce the strain on the public Treasury ; 
but this proposal has perhaps no greater measure of popular 
support than proposals for universal military training, for 
farmers' relief legislation, for unlimited appropriations for 
education, and many other similar proposals, which would add 
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billions to the federal expenditures. As citizens of this great 
country, we must analyze and study our common problems. 
We must give intelligent and impartial consideration to the 
very complicated questions involved in the administration of 
our government institutions. We must take politics seriously. 
We must be able to measure suggestions accurately, from what- 
ever sources they come, for the entrance of the government 
upon new fields of activity for special action by the govern- 
ment in the interest of any particular group or class of people, 
for governmental expansion — all suggestions, in a word, that 
involve additions to the already heavy financial burden of the 
federal establishment. There is no royal road to economy in 
public administration. Ours is a government of the people. 
And if the people demand a sharp curtailment of government 
expenditures, expenditures will be curtailed as rapidly as is 
consistent with the preservation of our national integrity and 
the maintenance of the public credit. 
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